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NEWS AND NOTES 



ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH OF NEW JERSEY 

The fall meeting of the Association of Teachers of English of New 
Jersey was held on October 30 at Rutgers College, New Brunswick, 
in connection with the State High School Conference. This arrange- 
ment, which has continued for three years, has proved to be so successful 
that it is likely to be a permanent one. The sessions were largely 
attended, and the program was one of unusual excellence. 

Professor William H. Kilpatrick, of Teachers College, Columbia, 
spoke on the "Project Method in English" — a subject which he has 
made peculiarly his own. By a clear enunciation of principles and the 
use of apt illustration he did much to clarify the ideas of his hearers. 
He showed that the so-called "project method," far from being a fad, 
as some seem to consider it, is merely a new designation of the purposeful 
act — a concept which for a long time has received proper recognition 
in the educational world. 

A year ago a committee of the Association, of which Professor 
Charles G. Osgood is chairman, prepared and circulated an elaborate 
questionnaire on conditions of teaching English in the secondary schools 
of New Jersey. A preliminary report was presented at the meeting 
in October, 1919. This year Professor Osgood gave a summary of the 
entire report which will be printed in full and distributed broadly 
throughout the state, among teachers, superintendents, school boards, 
and citizens of prominence. This is by far the most important enter- 
prise ever undertaken by the Association, and the wide dissemination 
of the report is quite certain to bring about needed reforms in the 
teaching of English in the schools of New Jersey. Following upon the 
reading and discussion of this report the chairman of the meeting, 
Professor Charles H. Whitman, of Rutgers, announced the formation 
of an important committee on publicity and membership, of which 
Mr. Mellinger E. Henry, of the Dickinson High School, Jersey City, 
is chairman. 

At noon the members of the Association were guests of the College 
at luncheon in the Ballantine Gymnasium. 

At the afternoon session Professor John Erskine, of Columbia, 
made an inspiring address on the "American Opportunity in English 
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Teaching." Some of the observations which he enumerated were based 
upon his educational experience in France, where he served our govern- 
ment as chairman of the Educational Corps Commission during the 
later stages of the Great War and after the signing of the armistice. 
Three of the chief difficulties confronting teachers of English in this 
country, the speaker said, are defects of speech among a population 
that is so largely made up of foreign stock, the giving up of the heritage 
of the past, and the substitution of the journalistic spirit in literature 
for the artistic spirit. What we Americans particularly need, he said, 
is to reflect on what we read, and to evolve a method of thinking. He 
told some plain truths, emphasizing certain defects in our educational 
system and certain evils of our national life, yet at the end he struck 
a note of hopefulness, saying that it is his conviction that there is more 
spiritual yearning in America today than ever before. Professor 
Erskine's address set stirring new currents of thought in the minds 
of his audience that can hardly fail to stimulate and strengthen the 
teaching of those who were fortunate enough to hear him. 

At the conclusion of Professor Erskine's address, Mrs. Lora T. Hurd, 
of the Battin High School, Elizabeth, took charge of the meeting, 
and introduced Miss Grace M. Warner, New Jersey State Chairman 
of Oral English, who spoke on "What Is Being Done in Oral English." 
Mr. Orrin W. Snodgrass, of the Central High School, Newark, concluded 
the program with a paper on the "Intrinsic Value of Oral English." 

The spring meeting of the English Association, which falls this 
year on March 26, will probably be held in Newark. 

Charles H. Whitman 



KANSAS SECTIONS 



The Kansas Association of Teachers of English is compelled to 
meet in sections corresponding to those of the State Teachers' Associa- 
tion. In spite, or because, of this division it develops much good 
work and very general interest in the national movement as recorded 
in the English Journal. The various sections met on October 29, but 
it is impossible to give details of the five different programs. Workers 
in other states will be glad to learn that Professor Edwin M. Hopkins, 
former president of the National Council, is sufficiently recovered to 
appear upon one of the programs. There is a vice-president for each 
division, with J. W. Davis, of State Agricultural College, Manhattan, 
as president. 
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THE PERIODICALS 

STUDY READING 

Professor R. L. Lyman, of the University of Chicago, has found one 
project which he thinks may be distinctly the work of the junior high 
school. This is to teach pupils to read informational matter well. In 
the lower grades the pupils may have formed some good habits of 
reading, but here these habits may come to consciousness and be refined. 
In his article, "The Teaching of Assimilative Reading in the Junior 
High School," in the October School Review Professor Lyman sets forth 
these criteria of skill in reading: a skilful reader (1) reads with a definite 
purpose, a problem, in mind; (2) grasps the author's point of view and 
central theme; (3) lays hold on the order and arrangement of the 
author's ideas; (4) pauses occasionally for summarizing and repeating; 
(5) constantly asks questions of his reading; (6) continually supple- 
ments from his own mental stock; (7) evaluates the worth of what 
he reads; (8) varies the rate of his progress through the reading; and 
(9) ties up what he reads with problems of his own. 

In order to insure that our children shall acquire this skill he would 
have a definite program of objectives for the junior high school years. 
For instance, in the seventh year he would devote the first month to 
speeding up silent reading; the second, to establishing purpose in reading; 
the third, to learning to grasp the central thought in reading; the fourth, 
to getting a bird's-eye view of the reading; the fifth, to helping the 
writer (by the use of the reader's imagination); the sixth, to tying 
up what we know with our reading; the seventh, to selection in our 
reading; the eighth, to judging values in reading; and the ninth, to 
making use of the reading. The work of the first month he conceives 
as chiefly a motivation for what is to follow. The work of the second, 
third, and fourth months has to do with what he calls the passive or 
receptive side, simply seeing what the writer has to say, while the work 
of the fifth to eighth months is more active and supplements the work 
already done by the writer. Some program of this sort has been tried 
in the junior high school of the Laboratory Schools of the University 
of Chicago and has proved very interesting to the pupils. 

HIGH POINTS 

In September High Points, the bulletin of the high schools of New 
York City, Miss S. Augusta Taintor tells of "Letterwriting that Con- 
nects School with Business." Her plan is the very simple one of using 
projects as real as she can get. So far those which have been most 
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satisfactory have been based upon actual letters taken from the files 
of business houses in the city of New York and from the files of the 
principal's office. These actual situations the pupils have been asked 
to meet and then they have been allowed to see the solutions actually 
used by the business firms or the principal. This is of course very 
stimulating and enlightening. 

In the same issue of this bulletin is a "Report on English 1H1 
and 1H5." These are special classes for the very poor Freshmen, 
chiefly of foreign environment, entering a certain New York City high 
school. These pupils are given two periods of English per day, dropping 
the foreign language they would otherwise carry, in order that their 
slow intellects may have time to adjust themselves to the new high- 
school conditions. The work is just the ordinary work of an English I 
class, except that there is very much more drill and very much more 
personal attention. The instructor keeps an Individual Mistake Book, 
which soon makes her aware of the besetting sins of each individual, 
and each student keeps a ledger in which she writes criticisms of her 
own oral compositions. Because the instructor meets the class twice 
a day, she soon comes to know individual tastes and temperament. 
Provision for individual difference seems to be the keynote of this 
innovation. The hope is that it will reduce the mortality incident to 
the sudden change from elementary- to high-school methods. 

AN EXAMINER'S POINT OF VIEW 

In October High Points under the caption, "Of Paramount 
Importance," Walter L. Hervey sets forth his notion of what ails the 
language habits of the pupils who go through our secondary schools 
and what changes should be made in our teaching in order to correct 
them. That with which he finds most fault is the inability of the 
students to get the meaning of what they read. This inability he 
traces to three main causes: lack of vocabulary, lack of knowledge 
of the grammatical relationships of the words in the sentences, and a 
sense of meaning. He urges the dictionary habit as a cure for the 
failure to know the meanings of words and for the consequent mis- 
interpretation of many sentences. He feels that the study of grammar 
has its chief justification in the power it gives to grasp the meaning 
of written language. And he puts the matter of the feeling for meaning 
squarely up to the English teachers. The only hint he drops is that 
pupils fail to note the significance of connectives, both grammatical 
and rhetorical. 
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USING HIGH-SCHOOL DRAMATICS 

Education for October contains an article on "Vocational and 
Moral Guidance through Dramatics," by Hazel M. Andrews, in which 
she sets forth that these values are perhaps the chief reason for having 
dramatics in our high schools. She then goes on to say how in the 
school in which she works these values are attained. (1) The assump- 
tion of these make-believe r61es really brings out qualities in the children 
which they had not before displayed. (2) The more personal contact 
of the coach with the players opens the way to personal advice and 
counsel which are most valuable. 

THE CAUSE AND CURE OF BUSINESS ENGLISH 

"Business English — A Revolution and an Experiment" is the title 
of an article in the Bulletin of the Illinois Association of Teachers of 
English, by William R. Bowlin, of Chicago. He says that business 
English is the result of the extreme narrowness of the old academic 
sort of instruction, which was not really functioning in the habits of 
children leaving the schools. In response to the demand of the business 
world that the children be trained to spell, punctuate, and to say clearly 
what they mean, a new course was created. Unfortunately, this was 
frequently stripped of all its cultural and literary aspects. When 
business English is taught humanly as the solution of the problem of 
accurate and well-advised expression, with the proper accompaniment 
of literature, it is as rich a course and as pleasant to teach as any in 
the curriculum. Such work, however, should be done by all the students 
in our high schools, and when this work is included in the regular English 
classes, business English ceases to be necessary. 



USEFUL DOCUMENTS 

The American Red Cross has issued a pamphlet, School Corre- 
spondence, which is designed as a teachers' handbook for the conduct 
of interschool correspondence. It describes the purposes and the 
methods of the Junior Red Cross's project of correspondence between 
schools in this and foreign countries and between schools in various 
sections of this country. Address the American Red Cross, Washington, 
D.C. — The State Reading Circle Board of Wisconsin issues a pamphlet 
called Wisconsin Reading Circles, giving lists of books for reading, with 
blanks for report and other similar matter. — The technical books of 
1919 have been examined and a selection made, which is printed as 
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an annotated bibliography by the Pratt Institute Free Library, Brooklyn, 
New York. — The addresses before the California State Association 
of Teachers of English have been reprinted from the volume of pro- 
ceedings, which were published in the Sierra Educational News for 
August. The pamphlet is Leaflet No. 10 of the Association. Address 
Benjamin Weed, Mission High School, San Francisco. — Teaching 
Children How to Save is issued by the Savings Division, War Loan 
Organization, Treasury Department. — "A Manual and Course of 
Study for the High Schools of Idaho," prepared by the State Board 
of Education, may be obtained from the State Department at Boise 
for forty cents. It is issued as Idaho Bulletin of Education, Volume VI, 
No. 6. — A series of illustrated mathematical talks by pupils of the 
Lincoln School of Teachers College have been combined in a very 
attractive pamphlet issued by the school, 646 Park Avenue, New York 
City. — Three interesting publications come from the University of 
North Carolina. The University Record Extension Series No. 7 is 
"Further Use of Standard Tests and Scales as a Basis for a Co-operative 
Research Plan." Extension Series No. 36 is devoted to "Community 
Drama Service, Plays for Amateurs." In connection with the inaugu- 
ration of its new president the university has bound the proceedings 
of that occasion, including several very able addresses by university 
presidents. — Federal Board for Vocational Education Bulletin No. 56 
is "Lessons in Animal Production for Southern Schools." — The following 
are 1919 bulletins of the Bureau of Education: No. 47, "Private Com- 
mercial and Business School, 1917-18"; No. 73, "Nurses' Training 
Schools, 1917-18"; No. 81, "Statistics of Normal Schools, 1917-18"; 
No. 84, "The University Extension Movement," by W. S. Bittner, 
of Indiana University. 1920 bulletins of the Bureau of Education 
are No. 8, "Agricultural and Mechanical Colleges"; No. 10, "Corre- 
spondence Study in Universities and Colleges." 



